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SUMMER  SCHOOL  CALENDAR. 

Registration  begins  at  1:00  p.  m.,  Monday,  June  14. 
Recitations  begin  at  7:30  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  June  15. 
Boys'  Short  Course  begins  Wednesday,  June   16,  and  ends  Tuesday, 
June  29. 

Close  of  Summer  Session,  Friday,  July  24. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   COURSES. 
A.     Courses   Continuing  Entire   Six  Weeks. 

I.  Courses  for  Elementary,  High  School,  and  Special  Teachers:  (1) 
Elementary  Agriculture;  (2)  Domestic  Science  and  Art;  (3)  Manual 
Training;  (4)  Drawing;  (5)  Music;  (6)  Physical  Education;  (7)  Algebra; 
(8)  American  Literature;  (9)  Bookkeeping;  (10)  Botany;  (11)  Chemistry; 
(12)  English  Literature;  (13)  Geology;  (14)  Geometry;  (15)  History; 
(16)  History  of  Education;  (17)  Physics;  (18)  Psychology;  (19)  Rhet- 
oric; (20)  School  Law;  (21)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching;  (22) 
Typewriting. 

II.  Vocal  and  instrumental  Music:  Private  Lessons  in  (1)  Voice; 
(2)  Piano;  (3)  Organ;  (4)  Stringed  Instruments;  (5)  Wind  Instruments; 

(6)  Harmony_ 

III.  Short  Courses:  (1)  Agriculture;  (2)  Domestic  Science;  (3) 
Domestic  Art;  (4)  Shops. 

IV.  Courses  for  College  Credit:  (1)  Accounting;  (2)  Art;  (3) 
Botany;    (4)    Chemistry;    (5)    Commercial    Law;    (6)    Domestic    Science; 

(7)  Domestic  Art;    (8)    Education;    (9)    English;    (10)    History;    (11)    In- 
dustrial Arts;   (12)   Physics;   (13)   Shorthand;   (14)  Typewriting. 

V.  Preparation    fo:    Teachers'    Examinations. 

B.     Courses  Continuing  Two  Weeks. 

I.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  demonstrations  for  teachers  of  Do- 
mestic Science  and  Domestic  Art. 

II.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  demonstrations  for  teachers  of  Man- 
ual Training. 

III.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  demonstrations  for  teachers  of  Com- 
mercial Branches. 

IV.  Special  Agricultural  Course  for  boys  of  the  Seventh,  Eighth, 
and  High  School  Grades. 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  this  circular  to 
state  as  clearly  as  possible  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Previous  experience  has  shown,  however,  that  some  points  will  not  be 
fully  understood.  The  Director  will  be  pleased  to  answer  promptly  and 
fully  all  inquiries  in  reference  to  any  point  not  made  sufficiently  plain 
or  omitted  in  this  circular.  Particularly  those  students  who  are  planning 
for  the  first  time  to  go  away  from  home  to  school,  will  receive  especial 
attention.  Advice  in  regard  to  routes,  tram  connections,  baggage,  etc., 
will  be  given  and  the  trains  will  be  met  on  arrival  in   Corvallis. 

SPECIAL  RAILROAD  RATES. 

All  railway  lines  operating  in  Oregon  have  joined  in  granting  a  special 
rate,  from  all  stations  in  Oregon,  of  one  and  a  third  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  on  the  certificate  plan,  to  all  attending  the  Summer  School.  These 
rates  will  be  good  on  all  going  tickets  purchased  from  June  2  to  July 
23  inclusive.  Certificates  will  be  honored  for  return  from  June  5  to 
July  27,  inclusive.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  reduction,  the 
purchaser  must  pay  full  fare  to  Corvallis,  securing  a  receipt  from  the 
ticket  agent  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

If  a  through  ticket  to  Corvallis  cannot  be  sold  from  any  station, 
do  not  fail  to  get  receipt  for  each  ticket,  even  if  bought  on  the  train. 
If  for  any  reason,  receipt  should  not  be  secured  at  time  of  purchase,  get 
conductor's  receipt,  showing  the  form  and  number  of  your  ticket.  The 
reduced  rate  is  good  only  within  the  State;  if  you  live  beyond  the  State 
line,  buy  ticket  to  station  in  Oregon  and  from  that  point  to  Corvallis. 
On  arrival  at  college,  file  receipt  at  time  of  registration  in  order  to 
secure  the  necessary  signature  to  entitle  holder  to  return  rate  of  one- 
third. 

CONDITIONS   OF   ADMISSION. 

All  students  who  believe  that  they  can  profit  by  the  instruction 
offered  will  be  admitted  without  examination  or  the  presentation  of 
credentials.  It  is  presumed  that  all  who  apply  for  admission  have  a 
serious  purpose  and  are  of  good  moral  character.  College  credit  will 
be  granted  to  those  who  desire  to  the  extent  to  which  the  work  accom- 
plished is  equivalent  to  the  standards  demanded  in  the  regular  college 
year. 

ESTIMATE  OF  NECESSARY  EXPENSES. 

The  amount  of  money  required  for  six  weeks'  attendance  will  natur- 
ally vary  with  students.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  incidental 
and  personal  expenses  not  included  in  the  usual  estimate. 

The   regular   college   registration    fee   of   five   dollars,   required   of  all 


students,  will  be  the  only  tuition  charge.  Those  attending  less  than  six 
weeks  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  a  week,  a  part  of  a  week  being 
counted  as  a  full  week.  This  one  fee  will  admit  students  to  as  many 
courses  as  they  care  to  attend  during  the  entire  session.  Students  in 
Music  only  do  not  pay  this  fee,  since  their  instruction  is  by  private 
lesson  and  at  fees  stated  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

Laboratory  fees,  to  cover  cost  of  material,  will  be  charged  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  science  and  other  courses,  as  stated  in  the  description  of 
courses.  In  each  case,  however,  only  actual  cost  of  material  used  and 
breakage  will  be  retained,  balance  of  fee  being  returned  to  students.  The 
College  Book  Store  will  carry  a  stock  of  text-books  and  stationery, 
which  will  be  sold  at  cost. 

One  of  the  college  dormitories,  Waldo  Hall,  will  be  open  for  the 
session  and  will  accommodate  over  two  hundred  students  with  board 
and  lodging.  A  charge  of  five  dollars  will  be  made  to  cover  cost  of 
heat,  light,  use  of  laundry,  etc.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  bed,  mat- 
tress, table,  and  chairs.  Each  room  has  closet,  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
electric  light.  Each  student  who  desires  to  occupy  one  of  these  rooms 
must  bring  bed  pillows,  pillow  cases,  sheets,  blankets  or  comfort,  bed 
spread,  towels,  napkins,  and  soap.  The  laundry  room  will  be  open  for 
the  use  of  students  at  Waldo  Hall,  without  extra  charge. 

Table  board  will  be  furnished  at  Waldo  Hall  at  three  and  one-half 
dollars  a  week.  Lists  of  private  lodging  and  boarding  places  will  also 
be  provided  and  every  assistance  rendered  in  finding  satisfactory  accom- 
modations.    Furnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping  may  also  be  had. 

Allowing  $26.00  for  board  and  room,  $5.00  registration  fee  and  50c 
for  drayage  on  baggage,  $8.50  for  laundry  and  incidentals,  the  minimum 
cost  for  the  entire  six  weeks  need  not  exceed  $40.00,  exclusive  of  railroad 
fare.  Those  who  take  courses  requiring  text-books  must  make  some 
additional  allowance,  and  others  for  small  laboratory  fees,  but  it  is  safe 
to  estimate  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses,  text-books  and  all,  under 
$50.00. 

SOCIAL  AND    OTHER   FEATURES. 

The  informal  and  recreation  diversions  from  the  class  and  study 
routine  have  not  only  a  social  but  an  educational  value  as  well.  These 
are  so  controlled  and  directed  as  to  be  inexpensive  and  unobtrusive. 
Opportunity  for  students  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
with  the  instructors  outside  the  classroom  may  be  had  each  evening 
at  Waldo  Hall  during  the  informal  social  hour  and  at  the  formal  re- 
ceptions and  parties  each  week. 

The  College  numbers  among  its  faculty  some  of  the  best  known  pop- 
ular lecturers  in  the  State.  Several  will  be  heard  in  illustrated  stere- 
opticon  addresses  on  interesting  phases  of  Oregon's  industrial  devel- 
opment. At  least  once  each  week  an  evening  will  be  given  up  to  enter- 
tainment, either  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  of  general  interest  or  a  musical 
concert. 
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The  tennis  courts,  baseball  field,  golf  course,  gymnasium  and  other 
recreation  resources  of  the  institution  may  be  used  by  the  students 
and  instructors,  free  of  charge.  Boating  on  the  Willamette  and  Mary's 
rivers,  picnics  and  excursions  to  various  points  of  interest,  including 
Mary's  Peak,  and  week-end  trips  to  the  ocean  at  Newport  will  also  be 
available  for  those  who  desire.  The  social  features  of  the  Summer 
School  are  given  careful  attention,  so  they  may  not  come  in  conflict  with 
the  regular  work,  but  at  the  same  time  be  full  of  pleasure  and  interest. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

1.  Read  carefully  the  description  of  the  various  courses  and  other 
matter  in  this  bulletin,  and  if  the  information  is  not  sufficiently  specific, 
write  for  desired  particulars. 

2.  Fill  out  and  mail  application  blank  in  the  back  of  this  circular. 
This  places  you  under  no  obligation,  but  if  later  you  should  change  your 
plans,  kindly  notify  the  director. 


Glimpse  of  Front  Campus. 

3.  Secure  receipt  for  your  railroad  ticket  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
If  you  cannot  buy  through  to  Corvallis.  take  receipt  for  each  ticket. 

4.  Upon  your  arrival  at  depot  in  Corvallis,  make  yourself  known 
to  Reception  Committee,  who  will  wear  badges.  If  for  any  reason  you 
miss  them,  report  to  the  Registrar's  office.  Administration  Building  on 
College  campus.  The  Reception  Committee  will  assist  you  with  your 
baggpge  and   in    finding  your   lodgings. 

5.  For  registration,  report  to  the  office  of  the  Director,  Room  214 
Agricultural  Building.  Recitation  schedules,  directory  of  buildings  and 
instructors,  and  other  information,  may  be  obtained  there. 

6.  There  arc  ample  accommodations  and  advance  notice  is  not  nec- 
essary, but  if  your  plans  are  matured  sufficiently  early,  ;t  will  greatly 
assist  rapid  assignment  and  registration  if  you  will  n.ail  application 
form,   filled  cut  as  competely  as  possible,  before  coming. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  courses  announced  in  this  bulletin  for  the  1915  Summer  School 
are  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  general  and  special  students. 
Young  men  and  women  who  have  had  no  systematic  instruction  in  the 
branches  taught  at  this  institution  will  find  elementary  courses  adapted 
to  their  needs.  Students  and  graduates  of  high  schools  where  no  in- 
dustrial training  is  given,  and  others  who  have  completed  their  schooling, 
may  spend  a  delightful  six  weeks  in  Corvallis  ai  moderate  expense,  ob- 
taining useful,  practical  information  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  dis- 
covering unexpected  capacities,  heretofore  dormant.  Others,  who  have 
a  trade  or  profession,  want  a  side  line  in  fruit  raising,  vegetable  garden- 
ing, poultry  and  the  like.  Still  others  are  interested  in  beautifying 
their  lawns  with  flowers  and  shrubbery  and  in  planning  and  arranging 
them  in  the  most  artistic  way.  Many  public  school  and  college  teachers 
are  providing  old  age  pensions  by  acquiring  land. 

The  state-wide  interest  in  garden  and  household  contests  of  the  public 
school  pupils  has  resulted  in  a  demand  for  more  knowledge  of  these 
industrial  subjects  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  summer  courses 
will  not  only  provide  specific  and  detailed  instruction  for  conducting 
these  contests  but  will  show  the  teacher  how  to  use  the  state-adopted 
text  in  elementary  agriculture  and  supplement  it  with  simple  and  in- 
teresting experiments  both  indoors  and  outdoors.  In  the  same  way, 
the  direct  and  practical  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  will  furnish 
the  essentials  for  assisting  the  girl  pupils.  Any  teacher  who  has  the 
advantage  of  six  weeks'  contact  with  expert  instructors  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  the  work  in  which  he  is  to  direct  his  pupils,  will 
vastly  multiply  his  efficiency  and  usefulness  in  his   community. 

The  College  realizes  its  responsibility  in  the  fitting  of  teachers  for 
the  instruction  in  elementary  agriculture,  manual  training,  domestic 
science  and  art,  and  other  industrial  branches  in  the  public  schools  of 
Oregon.  Experienced  public  school  teachers,  with  some  native  capacity, 
will  be  able  to  secure  sufficient  training  in  this  Summer  Session,  if  they 
will  devote  their  entire  time  to  it,  to  undertake  the  introduction  of  some 
branch  of  industrial  education  into  the  smaller  schools.  Definite  courses 
will  be  provided,  lesson  plans  worked  out  and  detailed  instruction  given. 
Correspondence  with  these  special  teachers  will  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year  by  the  College  and  assistance  rendered  at  all  times.  Per- 
sonal visitation  and  supervision  will  also  be  given  to  insure  the  best 
possible   results   under    the    conditions. 

Most  of  the  regular  college  courses  described  in  the  following  pages 
are  subject  to  some  modification  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  students  who 
register.  In  some  departments,  additional  courses  will  be  given  if  five 
or  more  students  make  application.  It  is  understood  that  no  classes 
will  be  formed  for  fewer  than  five  students. 
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COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  following  courses  in  Agriculture  are  offered  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  and  others  interested.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  serve  a 
variety  of  needs,  including  those  of  the  grade  teachers,  both  in  country 
and  town  schools;  principals  and  superintendents  who  desire  methods  of 
organizing  and  conducting  boys'  and  girls'  clubs;  others  who  want  some 
technical  knowledge  for  the  actual  direction  and  supervision  of  school 
gardens  and  home  projects;  and  for  teachers  of  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools. 

Should  there  be  sufficient  demand,  a  number  of  the  regular  College 
courses  will  be  given  for  College  credit,  which  will  be  granted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  made  of  students  in  the  regular  degree 
courses. 


School  Gardening. 

The  first  two  courses  will  continue  during  the  entire  six  weeks  and 
the  remainder  during  the  last  four  weeks  beginning  June  28.  Students 
will  be  admitted,  however,  to  any  of  the  courses  at  any  time. 

1.  Elements  of  Agriculture.  This  is  a  course  in  the  subject  matter 
and  methods  of  elementary  agriculture.  The  work  is  based  on  the  State 
Course  of  Study  and  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  those  teach- 
ing agriculture   in    the   public   schools. 

Using  the  Course  of  Study  as  a  guide,  the  various  agricultural  topics 
will  be  taken  up  in  their  seasonal  rather  than  in  their  logical  sequence. 
So  far  as  possible,  the  same  methods  will  be  employed  and  the  same 
equipment  will  lie  used  in  presenting  this  work  as  the  teacher  will 
utilize  in   the   class   room. 

Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  College  and  Government  publica- 
tions, agricultural  texts,  and  reference  books  and  farm  periodicals  so 
that  the  teacher  may  become  familiar  with  the  best  agricultural  literature 
that  is  available  and  will  know  how  to  use  it  to  best  advantage. 
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The  Corvallis  Public  Schools  have  three  school  gardens  which  will 
be  used  for  observation  and  demonstration.  The  College  has  gardens, 
developed  from  the  economic  aspect,  which  will  be  available. 

Special  hours  will  be  arranged  for  those  students  desiring  extra  help 
in  certain  phases  of  agriculture,  such  as  milk  testing,  stock  judging, 
plant  propagation,  soils,  crops,  etc. 

Nine  hours  a  week,  five  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

2.  Secondary  Agriculture.  If  there  is  sufficient  demand,  a  course  in 
Agriculture  with  special  reference  to  secondary  schools  will  be  given. 
The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.  The 
application  of  the  principles  of  pedagogy  to  the  teaching  of  Agriculture 
in  the  high  school,  the  organization  of  Agricultural  material  into  courses 
of  study,  the  relation  of  the  Agricultural  department  to  the  community, 
and  similar  subjects  will  be  discussed. 

Five  hours  per  week. 

3.  Soils.  The  chief  features  of  this  course  will  be  a  brief  review  of 
the  history  of  soils;  a  discussion  of  their  technical  composition  and 
physical  structure;  a  study  of  those  practices  most  important  in  their 
effect  on  soil  fertility,  such  as  tillage,  manuring,  cropping  systems,  drain- 
age, etc.  Following  this,  explanation  will  be  given  of  the  classification 
of  soils  together  with  an  exhibition  of  the  chief  soil  types  of  Oregon, 
accompanied  with  a  statement  of  the  agricultural  value  of  each  and 
some  practical  work  in  sampling  and  judging  the  same.  During  the 
course  frequent  demonstrations  will  be  made  showing  the  variations 
in  the  physical  qualities  of  the  different  soil  types  under  different  condi- 
tions. 

Three  hours  per  week. 

4.  Crops.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  under- 
lying factors  which  govern  all  successful  crop  production;  purity  of 
seed;  seed  germination;  adaptability  of  plant  to  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions; preparation  of  seed  bed;  time  and  method  of  seeding,  and  after- 
treatment  of  crops.  Each  of  the  chief  field  crops  of  Oregon  will  be 
studied  as  to  special  treatment  required  for  successful  production  and 
as  to  its  relative  value  to  agriculture  in  Oregon.  Demonstrations  and 
field  observations  will  accompany  this  course. 

Two  hours  per  week. 

5.  Breeds  of  Stock.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  leading 
breeds  of  live  stock  by  means  of  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Especial 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  differences  between  the  breeds  and 
to  the  conditions  and  uses  to  which  each  is  particularly  adapted. 

Three  laboratory  periods   per  week. 

6.  Farm  Dairying.  A  study  of  the  composition  of  milk;  application 
of  the  Babcock  test  to  milk  and  milk  products;  selection  of  the  dairy 
herd;  farm  dairy  appliances;  disposal  of  dairy  products;  churning,  pack- 
ing, and  marketing  butter;  farm  cheese-making;  utilization  of  dairy  by- 
products. 

Two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
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7.  Plant  Propagation.  A  course  dealing  with  the  various  methods 
of  propagating  plants,  including  such  subjects  as  selecting  seed,  proper 
soils,  germination,  seedage,  transplanting,  budding  and  grafting.  The 
course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  greenhouse  and  field  exercises. 

Two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

8.  Fruit  Growing.  The  Pacific  Northwest  is  fast  developing  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  fruit  districts  of  America.  There  are  very  definite 
reasons  for  this  development.  Every  child  of  the  rural  schools  should 
be  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles  that  underlie  our  successful 
fruit  growing.  This  course  will  consist  of  a  series  of  lectures  and 
field  exercises  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  soil,  climate,  methods 
of  cultivation,  thinning,  pruning,  packing,  the  association  as  an  economic 
factor,  and  other  vital  problems  of  the   orchardist. 

Two  laboratory  periods  per   week. 

9.  Poultry  Husbandry.  The  instruction  in  Poultry  Husbandry  will 
be  of  a  practical  nature,  involving  a  study  of  breeds  and  varieties  of 
chickens,  housing,  feeding,  incubation,  marketing,  and  general  man- 
agement. The  College  poultry  plant  offers  exceptional  opportunities 
for  a  study  of  practical  poultry-keeping.  Fowls  of  different  varieties 
will  be  handled,  their  peculiarities  and  characteristics  pointed  out  as  they 
relate  specially  to  egg  and  meat  production.  Different  styles  of  poultry 
houses  will  be  shown  and  their  construction  explained.  Incubators  and 
hen-hatching  houses  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  methods  of 
running  incubators  and  managing  sitting  hens.  Methods  of  feeding  and 
compounding  of  egg  rations  and  meat  producing  rations  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  market  qualities  of  different  breeds  will  be  studied  and 
dressed  specimens  shown.  Methods  of  fattening,  dressing,  and  mar- 
keting fowls  will  be  explained.  Opportunity  will  be  given  a  limited 
number  to  "learn  by  doing"  practical  work  on  the  poultry  farm. 

Two   laboratory   periods   per   week. 

COURSES  IN  COMMERCE. 

The  School  of  Commerce  offers  courses  both  for  teachers  and  gen- 
eral students.  For  the  former  who  are  specialists  in  the  commercial 
branches,  there  is  a  scries  of  nine  lectures  in  the  methods  of  teaching, 
two  six  weeks  courses  in  accounting,  two  in  stenography,  and  one  in 
commercial  law.  There  is  also  a  review  course  in  bookkeeping  for 
teachers  preparing  for  the  State  examinations.  The  general  student  will 
be  interested  in  some  of  these  and  in  the  courses  offered  by  the  depart- 
mnt  of  Political   Science. 

1.  Methods  in  Teaching.  Three  lectures  each  in  Bookkeeping,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Economics  and  Stenography  by  heads  of  departments, 
followed  by  conference  hours  for  individual  problems.  Given  during 
the  first   two  weeks. 

2.  Bookkeeping  Review.  A  course  planned  for  teachers  preparing 
for  the  State  examination.  Hours  and  number  of  recitations  to  be  ar- 
ranged to  suit  the  needs  of  the  class. 
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3.  Principles  of  Accounting,  Com.  100.  Modern  accounting  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  best  business  establishments  of  the  country,  forms  the  basis 
of  the  work.  The  use  of  special  columns,  controlling  accounts  and  their 
adaptations  are  carefully  studied.  The  student  becomes  familiar  with  a 
great  variety  of  labor-saving  forms  used  in  the  modern  business  office. 
Labor  saving  devices  of  all  kinds  are  studied  with  a  constant  view  to 
secure  greater  accuracy  and  to  diminish  work.  A  great  deal  of  prac- 
tice in  retailing,  wholesaling,  and  the  preparation  of  financial  statements 
is  required.  The  practical  work  consists  of  various  sets  of  practice 
books  which  the  student  prepares  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

A  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  double  entry  book- 
keeping is  required  to  enter  this  course.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  in  the  public  schools. 
27  hours  work  per  week  for  6  weeks  will  be  required  to  earn  three 
credits. 

4.  Farm  Accounting  and  Business  Methods,  Com.  109.  (a)  Farm 
Accounting:  This  part  of  the  course  consists  of  a  thorough  discussion 
of  a  system  of  accounts  suited  to  the  farm.  Cost  accounting  is  espe- 
cially emphasized,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  results  of  different 
enterprises.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  is  required 
before  entering  upon  cost  accounting.  Students  who  are  not  thus  pre- 
pared will  be  required  to  devote  extra  time  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

(b)  Business  Methods:  The  economics  of  business  receive  special 
attention  in  this  part  of  the  course.  The  farmer  is  becoming  a  factor  in 
commerce  and  finance  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  often  engages  in  busi- 
ness adventures  outside  of  farming;  if  he  aspires  to  success  he  must 
observe  the  same  rules  of  business  as  a  manufacturer,  merchant,  or 
banker.  Buiness  organization,  principles  of  business  management;  labor 
efficiency;  buying  and  selling;  advertising  and  correct  office  methods 
receive  special  attention. 

18  hours  work  per  week  for  6  weeks  will  be  required  to  earn  two 
credits. 

5.  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  Com.  403.  Complete  theory  re- 
view; advanced  application  of  principles;  speed  drills;  efficiency  hints  in 
handling  dictation   and   transcription;   special   methods   for   teachers. 

36  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks  will  be  required  for  4  credits.     Pre- 
requisite: one  year's  work  in  Stenography. 
Fee,  $2.00. 

6.  Typewriting,  Com.  410.  Theory  of  touch  typewriting;  mastery 
of  keyboard;  use  of  machine;  fingering  drills;  plain  copy;  business  let- 
ters. 

18  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks  will  be  required  for  two  credits. 
Fee,  $1.00. 
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COURSES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  to  both  general  and  special  teach- 
ers; to  the  former  who  may  wish  the  knowledge  either  to  supplement 
their  regular  teaching  or  for  its  practical  application;  to  the  latter  who 
desire  to  increase  their  technical  knowledge  along  certain  lines  and  gain 
a  new  view  point.  Others  will  want  to  earn  college  credit  and  still 
others  will  use  the  knowledge  in  the  home. 

1.  Graduate  Teachers'  Domestic  Science.  This  course  will  be  given 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  Summer  School.  Two  hours  each  day  will 
be  devoted  to  the  work.  There  will  be  lectures  and  discussions  relating 
to  the  improved  equipment  in  public  schools,  general  methods  of  instruc- 
tion  and   means    of   acquiring    exhibit   material.      New   bulletins    will    be 


Home  Kconoinics  ^Building. 


reviewed  and  the  latest  works  on  the  various  phases  of  Domestic  Science 
will  be  discussed.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  this  course  as  helpful  as 
possible  to  those  now  engaged  in  teaching.  There  will  be  no  laboratory 
work  connected  with  this  unless  those  taking  the  course  want  some 
special   instruction    in    some   one   or   two   processes. 

2.  Food  Preparation,  D.  S.  101.  This  course  is  the  regular  work 
for  Sophomore  students  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics.  If  college 
credit  is  desired  it  must  be  accompanied  by  Chemistry  or  the  student 
must  present  record  of  previous  work  in  Chemistry  taken  elsewhere. 
Three  hours  each  day  throughout  the  entire  Summer  School  will  be  de- 
voted to  this  work.  The  following  description  is  copied  from  the  reg- 
ular catalogue.  "This  course  introduces  the  subject  of  foods  in  their 
scientific  and  economic  aspect.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  prepara- 
tion of  food,  with  a  study  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  applica- 
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tions  of  heat,  experiments  being  made  to  illustrate  the  principle  involved. 
The  classes  prepare  all  of  the  common  foods  in  many  ways,  serve  simple 
meals  and  study  suitable  food  combinations." 

3.  Food  Preparation,  D.  S.  102.  Continuation  of  D.  S.  101.  This 
course  will  be  offered  to  those  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  1914  and  who  completed  the  food  preparation  course  at 
that  time,  and  to  others  who  have  had  D.  S.  101  or  its  equivalent. 
Three  hours  daily. 

4.  House  Sanitation,  D.  S.  301.  The  regular  degree  course  in  House 
Sanitation  will  be  offered.  It  will  deal  with  the  various  sanitary  prob- 
lems involved  in  selection  of  the  building  site,  heating,  ventilating,  and 
lighting;  the  disposal  of  house  wastes,  the  water  supply,  food  and  milk 
supplies,  and  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  sanitary  living  condi- 
tions.    One  hour  daily. 

5.  Camp  Cookery,  D.  S.  190.  This  course,  in  the  preparation  of  food 
under  camp  conditions,  will  include  the  making  of  mulligans,  camp 
breads,  etc.,  with  such  equipment  as  Dutch  ovens,  reflectors,  and  im- 
provished  cooking  utensils  out-of-doors.  Designed  especially  for  Boy 
Scouts. 

6.  Graduate  Teachers'  Domestic  Art.  Instruction  in  Domestic  Art 
will  be  given  along  the  same  lines  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  Course 
I  in  Domestic  Science.     Two  hours  daily. 

7.  Sewing,  D.  A.  101.  This  is  the  elementary  course  which  is  given 
as  regular  freshman  first  semester  college  work.  The  course  consists  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  hand  and  machine  sewing  applied  to 
household  linens  and  undergarments.  Darning,  patching,  and  care  of 
clothing  will  be  considered.  The  study  of  the  development  of  textile 
industries  will  give  a  deep  appreciation  for  fabrics,  and  the  responsibility 
for  thoughtful  purchasing.     Three  hours  daily. 

8.  Garment  Making,  D.  A.  102.  This  course  will  be  offered  to  those 
who  last  year  completed  the  pre-requisite,  D.  A.  101.     Three  hours  daily. 

9.  Dressmaking,  D.  A.  201.  Dressmaking  will  be  offered  for  those 
who  had  courses  in  this  subject  last  year  and  also  for  those  who  now 
wish  to  begin  it.  Three  hours  per  day  will  be  necessary  to  complete 
such  work  as  should  be  carried  during  the  six  weeks. 

10.  Dressmaking,  D.  A.  202.  This  course  is  offered  for  those  who 
have  completed  the  prerequisite  D.  A.  201. 

LABORATORY   FEES. 

No  stated  fees  will  be  charged  for  the  two  weeks'  courses.  If  lab- 
oratory exercises  are  given,  the  actual  cost  will  be  apportioned  among 
the  students  participating.  For  the  six  weeks'  course,  $3.00  will  be 
charged  in  the  D.  S.  courses  and  25  cents  in  the  other  D.  A.  courses. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

Manual  Training. 

The  request  for  teachers  of  manual  training  is  an  answer  to  the 
demand  for  education  for  efficiency  that  comes  from  the  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

At  this  time  there  are  fifty-seven  high  schools  and  forty-four  grade 
and  rural  schools  in  the  State  of  Oregon  where  manual  training  is 
being  taught.  The  indications  are  that  this  number  will  be  greatly 
increased  for  the  school  year  beginning  September  1,  1915. 

It  is  within  the  province  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  to  train 
teachers  for  these  positions,  and  few  schools,  if  any,  are  so  well 
equipped  to  train  teachers  for  meeting  the  demand  for  efficient  men 
and  women  as  teachers  of  industrial  subjects.  The  different  shops 
handle  projects  from  the  designing  room  to  the  completion  of  the  fin- 
ished article,  with  the  primary  aim  of  thorough  instruction  in  technic 
from  the  view  point  of  the  skilled  mechanic,  and  economy  of  time  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  contractor  or  shop  manager. 

The  courses  for  the  summer  term  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  mechanical  drawing,  manual 
training,  or  industrial  arts. 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors  may  fit  themselves  for 
a  better  administration  of  their  schools  by  enrolling  in  classes  especially 
arranged  for  their  work. 

The  teacher  in  the  rural  or  grade  schools  will  be  able  to  elect  courses 
that  will  bear  directly  on  the  problem  of  fitting  his  work  to  meet  the 
demands  for  a  reorganized  school  system  that  will  give  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  rural  schools  an  equal  chance  for  an  education  in  lines 
of  work  that  will  fit  them  to  meet  their  problems  of  life. 

The  courses  are  arranged  so  that  those  who  do  the  work  in  the 
summer  school  may  receive  credit  to  apply  on  the  degree  course. 

1.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Manual  Training.  This 
course  covers  the  organization,  teaching,  and  supervision  of  manual 
training,  the  planning  of  courses,  shops,  and  equipments,  and  the  office 
work   connected   with    the   management   of  a   department. 

Problems  of  organizing  courses  and  shops  include  the  formulation  of 
purposes,  arrangements  of  courses,  and  plans  for  school  shops.  An 
analysis  of  subject  matter  arranged  by  grades,  beginning  with  primary 
hand  work,  covering  upper  grade  shop  work,  high  school  courses,  me- 
chanical and  free-hand  drawing,  art  crafts  work,  and  vocational  studies. 

Discussions  of  the  problems  of  administration  cover  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  a  manual  training  department;  kinds,  quantity,  and  cost 
of  tools,  benches,  and  miscellaneous  supplies.  The  selection  and  instal- 
lation of  equipment  for  various  lines  of  school  work  is  made  a  feature 
of  this  course.  Special  attention  is  given  to  matters  of  arrangement  of 
shops,  the  planning  of  an  equipment,  lighting,  storage  of  supplies,  and 
consideration  of  economy  in  the  purchase  of  a  school  outfit. 
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The  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  reports  on  assigned  readings,  and 
class    discussions    of   various    problems    submitted. 
One  hour  daily. 

2.  Manual  Training  Theory.  This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  industrial  arts,  and  while  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  methods  of  teaching,  the  making  of  teaching  plans, 
preparation  of  the  teacher  and  pupil,  presentation  of  the  lesson,  class 
procedure,  and  special  problems  of  the  teacher  of  industrial  arts,  the 
general  field  of  industrial  arts  will  be  covered  for  the  purpose  of  broad- 
ening the  view  point  of  the  special  teacher. 

The  different  phases  of  industrial  education  will  be  discussed  under 
the  following  heads:  History  of  manual  training;  theory  of  industrial 
education;  place  of  industrial  education  in  our  public  school  system; 
the  special  teacher  and  his  duties  to  his  class,  society,  his  fellow  teachers, 
and  himself. 

Lectures,    assigned    readings,    reports,    and    discussions. 

One  hour  daily. 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Elementary  Manual  Training.  This 
course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
who  may  be  called  on  to  arrange,  teach,  or  supervise  a  course  in  the 
lower  grades. 

The  work  will  comprise  those  forms  of  manual  training  employed  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  school  grades.  Practical  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  paper  folding,  weaving,  and  construction,  the 
elements  of  basketry,  rug  weaving,  and  other  forms  of  constructive  work 
as  suggested  by  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports,  and  practice  work  will  be  re- 
quired in  this   course. 

One  hour  daily. 

4.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.  Instruction  is  given  to  enable 
pupils  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  use  of  instruments,  knowledge  of 
the  conventions  and  methods  in  drafting  room  practice,  acquaintance 
with  elementary  geometrical  construction,  orthographic  projection  and 
development,   the  ability   to   make   and  read   working   drawings. 

Working   drawings    are    made    as    a    part    of   this    course    as    follows: 
free-hand  sketch,  penciled  mechanical  drawings,  a  tracing,  and  blue  print. 
Double  periods  daily. 

5.  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing.  A  course  for  teachers  who  desire 
to  improve  themselves  as  teachers  of  mechanical  drawing. 

The  professional  phase  of  the  course  deals  with:  the  subject  matter 
to  be  taught,  such  as  making  letters,  working  drawings,  conventions, 
scale,  use  of  instruments,  planes  of  projection;  presentation  of  work  to 
classes,  including  the  organization  of  lesson  plans;  the  organization  of 
courses  in  drawing  for  grades  and  high  schools;  and  a  study  of  draft- 
ing equipment,   its   selection,  and   care. 

The  practical  work  of  the  course  includes  the  subject  of  orthographic 
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The  following  courses  in  Manual  Training  have  been  omitted 
in  the  description  of  the  Industrial  Arts  courses  to  be  given  in  the 
1915  Summer  Session.  While  more  instruction  than  heretofore  is 
offered  for  the  advanced  student  and  teacher  of  Manual  Training, 
also  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the  beginner. 

A.  INTERMEDIATE  MANUAL  TRAINING.— A  Manual 
Training  course  for  the  Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  grades.  This 
course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  care  and  proper  use  of  hand- 
working  tools,  the  principles  of  construction  of  simple  articles  of 
value  in  the  home  and  school,  a  study  of  woods,  their  physical 
properties,  and  their  proper  uses  as  materials  of  construction, 
shrinkage,  warpage,  and  seasoning  of  lumber,  the  preparation  of 
stains,  fillers  and  polishes  and  the  proper  methods  of  their  applica- 
tion. The  problem  of  the  selection  of  tools  and  equipment  of  the 
shops  will  be  studied  and  some  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
making   of    shop   drawings,  tracings,  etc. 

Fee,  $3.00,  four  hours  daily. 

B.  ADVANCED  MANUAL  TRAINING.- This  course  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  have  had  Course  A  or  its 
equivalent. 

Fee,  $3.00,  four  hours  daily. 
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uj  in  uidugni,  cure  prints,  core 
boxes,  of  allowance  for  shrinkage  of  iron  and  metals,  and  its  effect  on 
different  shapes  and  thicknesses  of  castings.  The  pupil  is  taught  how 
to  join  timber  to  prevent  warpage  and  distortion  of  patterns  by  using 
segments,  staves,  ribs,  etc.  lie  is  tanght  the  meaning  of  trade  names, 
such   as   boss,    fillet,    flanges,    ribs,    etc. 

Prerequisite,    Elementary    Woodwork. 

Double  periods  daily. 

Fee,  $2.00. 

8.-  Wood  Finishing.  This  work  will  be  supplementary  to  the  dif- 
ferent courses  in  bench  work  and  wood  turning.  Each  pupil  will  be 
expected  to  make  and  finish  a  number  of  panels,  using  various  stains 
shellac,  varnish,  and  wax.  A  number  of  talks  on  the  preparation  and 
application  of  different  finishes  will  be  given. 
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lopment,   the  ability   to   make   and   read   working  drawings. 
Working   drawings    are    made    as   a    part    of   this    course    as    follows: 
free  hand  sketch,  penciled  mechanical  drawings,  a  tracing,  and  blue  print. 
Double  periods  daily. 

5.  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing.     A  course  for  teachers  who  desire 
to  improve   themselves  as  teachers   of  mechanical   drawing. 

The  professional  phase  of  the  course  deals  with:  the  subject  matter 
to  be  taught,  such  as  making  letters,  working  drawings,  conventions, 
use  of  instruments,  planes  of  projection;  presentation  of  work  to 
classes,  including  the  organization  of  lesson  plans;  the  organization  of 
courses  in  drawing  for  grades  and  high  schools;  and  a  study  of  draft- 
ing equipment,  its  selection,  and   care. 

The  practical  work  of  the  course  includes  the  subject  of  orthographic 
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projection,  the  angle,  lines,  planes,  and  solids;  sections,  intersections, 
and  developments. 

Double  periods  daily. 

6.  Carpentry  Construction.  This  course  is  outlined  for  teachers  and 
supervisors  who  may  find  need  for  practical  work  in  their  schools  in 
constructing  shops,  pavilions  for  play  grounds,  and  other  buildings  for 
the  district.  The  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  operations  and  con- 
structions that  are  different  from  those  found  in  bench  work. 

House  framing  is  the  first  and  most  important  phase  of  carpentry, 
as  it  is  introduced  in  public  school  work;  therefore,  this  is  emphasized. 
The  work  in  framing  consists  of  cutting,  placing,  squaring,  and  leveling 
sills  and  floor  joists;  laying  lining  floor;  erecting  and  plumbing  out- 
side walls  and  bearing  partitions;  placing  second-floor  joists;  cutting 
openings  in  floors  and  walls;  sheathing;  laying  out,  cutting  and  setting 
common,    hip,    and   valley,   jack    and    cripple    rafters. 

The  second  phase  of  the  work  involves  the  covering  or  outside  fin- 
ishing of  the  frame.  This  involves  cornice  work,  shingling,  setting  door 
and  window  frames,  siding,  and  porch  finishing. 

The  theoretical  work  involves  the  uses  of  the  steel  square  in  solving 
geometrical  problems,  and  to  lay  out  members  of  construction  such  as 
rafters  and  stair  stringers;  reading  plans;  figuring  quantities  and  cost; 
inspection  trips;  reading  blue  prints  and  reports  from  trips  of  inspec- 
tion. 

Double  periods  daily. 

Fee  $2.00. 

7».  Wood  Turning  and  Patternmaking.  This  course  is  designed  to 
give  the  pupil  a  working  knowledge  of  the  wood-turning  lathe,  the  wood- 
turner's tools,  and  the  possibilities  in  exactness  and  artistic  workman- 
ship with  the  tools.  The  turning  processes  will  embody  the  turning  of 
various  exercises  and  patterns  between  centers,  face-plate  and  chuck 
turning,  turning  in   halves,  gluing  and  polishing. 

The  work  with  the  wood-turning  lathe  fits  the  pupil  for  work  in 
pattern  making  and  the  problems  taken  up  during  the  course  consist 
of:  reading  working  drawings;  the  necessity  of  draught,  core  prints,  core 
boxes,  of  allowance  for  shrinkage  of  iron  and  metals,  and  its  effect  on 
different  shapes  and  thicknesses  of  eastings.  The  pupil  is  taught  how 
to  join  timber  to  prevent  warpage  and  distortion  of  patterns  by  using 
segments,  staves,  ribs,  etc.  lie  is  taught  the  meaning  of  trade  names, 
such   as   boss,    fillet,    flanges,    ribs,    etc. 

Prerequisite,    Elementary   Woodwork. 

Double  periods  daily. 

Fee,  $2.00. 

8.  Wood  Finishing.  This  work  will  be  supplementary  to  the  dif- 
ferent courses  in  bench  work  and  wood  turning.  Each  pupil  will  be 
expected  to  make  and  finish  a  number  of  panels,  using  various  stains, 
shellac,  varnish,  ami  wax.  A  number  of  talks  on  the  preparation  and 
application   of  different  finishes  will  be  given. 
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9.  Elementary  Forging.  Arranged  for  those  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  forging,  and  for  those  who  may  wish  to  review  the  work 
suitable  for  public  schools.  The  course  includes:  construction  of  the 
forge  and  care  of  the  fire,  selection  of  coal  and  the  making  of  coke, 
position  of  the  anvil,  use  of  the  hammer  and  tongs,  the  selection  and 
use  of  anvil  and  tools. 

Kinds  and  placing  of  general  appliances  in  the  forge  shop,  explana- 
tion of  details  of  equipment,  and  suggestions  for  desirable  arrangements 
of  forges,  anvils,  and  general  tools.  Exercises  in  drawing  out  and  up- 
setting and  the  application  of  these  exercises  to  the  making  of  com- 
plete  forgings. 

The  making  of  welds  and  their  application,  the  use  of  scrap  iron, 
the  making  of  bars,  and  the  forming  of  many  types  of  common  welds. 
General  forge  practice,  bending  and  forming,  fullering  and  swaging, 
drilling  and  riveting,  punching  and  splitting,  heading  and  thread  cutting. 

Double  periods  daily. 

Fee,  $2.00. 

10.  Farm  Blacksmithing.  This  course  consists  of  instruction  in 
handling  the  fire,  proper  position  in  relation  to  the  anvil,  correct  way 
of  holding  the  tools  and  appliances,  and  making  of  simple  forgings 
pertaining  to  agricultural  blacksmithing. 

The  special  forgings  of  immediate  application  to  agricultural  needs 
include:  irons  for  wagons,  farm  tools,  hinges,  and  chains.  A  study  of 
equipment  for  the  farm  shop  will  be  made  and  plans  for  forge  work  in 
the  public  schools  will  be  discussed. 

Double  periods  daily. 

Fee,  $2.00. 

11.  Elementary  Machine  Shop  Practice.  This  course  deals  with  the 
fundamental  operations  on  the  various  machines.  Exercises  embodying 
these  operations  are  made  and  at  the  same  time  instruction  on  the  allied 
work  is  given.  When  convenient,  exercises  finished  earlier  in  the  course 
are  used  again,  thus  saving  a  great  deal  of  routine  work.  When  it  is 
possible,   the   following  arrangement   is    the   sequence   followed: 

The  first  part  of  the  time  alloted  to  each  machine  is  spent  in  getting 
acquainted  with  the  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  the  machine.  The 
pupil  begins  work  by  doing  cylindrical  turning  for  required  exercises  to 
be  done  at  this  time.  Taper  turning,  threading,  and  chucking  are  taken 
up   as   the   pupil  progresses. 

Work  is  done  on  the  lathe,  drill-press,  milling  machine,  and  benches 
by  all  pupils.  Men  who  are  naturally  skillful  generally  have  time  to  do 
work  upon  the  shaper  and  planer  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Double  periods  daily. 

Fee,  $2.00. 

12.  Foundry  Practice.  This  course  is  arranged  for  teachers  of 
foundry  practice  in  high  schools,  continuation  schools  and  trade  schools, 
for  teachers  of  pattern  making  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the 
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work  of  the  foundry,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  broaden  themselves  in 
industrial  pursuits. 

Lectures  cover:  foundry  terms,  names  and  uses  of  foundry  tools, 
selection  and  preparation  of  molding  and  core  sand,  the  making  of 
green  sand  molds,  core  making,  core  ovens  and  their  use,  brass  furnaces 
and  cupolas,  the  selection  of  foundry  equipment. 

Molding  practice  includes:  cutting  and  tempering  sand,  two-part  flask 
work,  three-part  flask  work,  bench  and  floor  molding. 

Core  making  includes:  mixing  core  sand,  making  cores,  baking,  set- 
ting different  kinds  of  cores. 

Use  of  brass  furnace  includes:  firing,  melting,  mixing,  skimming,  and 
pouring  of  brass  and  aluminum. 

Cupola  practice  includes:  lining,  daubing,  making  bottom,  lining 
spout,  making  breast,  drying  out,  firing,  charging,  mixing  and  melting 
iron,  pouring,  skimming,  shaking  out,  and  cleaning  castings. 

Those  taking  patternmaking  are  advised  to  take  foundry  practice  for 
the  familiarity  they  may  gain  in  the  use  of  patterns  by  the  iron  and 
brass  molder. 

Double  periods  daily. 

Fee,  $2.00. 

13.  Basketry.  Basketry  is  studied  under  the  following  heads:  its 
relation  to  history  and  art;  its  relation  to  pottery;  its  symbolism;  its 
colors;  its  materials, — braids,  raffia,  embroidery,  coil  work,  and  rattan 
models, — all  leading  up  to  original  plans,  patterns,  form  and  combina- 
tions, and  culminating  in  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  for  the 
grades. 

Double  periods  daily. 

Fee,  $1.00. 

COURSES  IN   ART. 

The  idea  that  drawing  is  first  and  last  a  cultural  subject  is  long 
outdated,  and  the  importance  not  only  of  the  drawing  itself  but  of  its 
disciplinary  value  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  unquestioned.  Why 
then,  is  this  important  subject  treated  in  so  light  a  way  in  so  many  of 
our  public  schools  where  right  beginning  along  all  lines  of  training  is 
vital? 

As  teachers  striving  for  best  results  in  all  directions  we  should  have 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  of  drawing,  and  more  keenly  feel  its 
practical  as  well  as  cultural  worth.  Not  only  is  it  essential  that  we  be 
trained  in  a  subject  and  know  how  best  to  teach  it,  but  for  best  results 
we  must  believe  in  what  we  teach.  Instruction  in  drawing  of  a  character 
to  be  useful  in  future  study  and  application  should  receive  far  greater 
attention  than  it  does  at  present,  and  this  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon 
the  teacher. 

The  following  courses  are  announced: 

1.  Elementary  Drawing  in  line  and  light  and  shade  including  the 
principles   of  perspective.     This   course    will   be   presented   in    successive 
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steps    as    it   should   be    given    in    the    grades.      Five    studio    periods;    one 
credit. 

2.  Water  Color  with  Charcoal  or  Pencil.  Flowers,  still  life  and 
landscape  compositions  will  be  studied  and  rendered  in  charcoal  or 
pencil,  with  water  color  washes.     Five  studio  periods;  one  credit. 

3.  The  Theory  and  Harmony  of  Color.  This  course  covers  the 
study  of  the  so-called  primary  colors,  the  development  of  the  prismatic 
colors  with  their  complements,  color  quality,  color  values,  and  the  vari- 
ous harmonies.  Problems  in  monochromatic,  complementary,  analogous 
and  dominant  harmony  are  to  be  rendered.  These  problems  will  be  an 
application  of  harmonious  color  schemes  as  applied  to  articles  of  house- 
hold use,  dress  and  home  interiors.     Three  2  hour  periods;  one  credit. 

For  regular  college  credit  (Course  204;  two  credits)  four  2  hour 
periods. 

4.  Blackboard  Sketching.  There  will  also  be  a  class  in  blackboard 
sketching  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  make  their  general 
teaching  richer  and  better  by  the  use  of  illustrations.  There  is  nothing 
that  enables  a  teacher  to  hold  the  attention  of  her  pupils  as  much  as 
the  ability  to  sketch  quickly  and  with  assurance,  illustrations  of  her 
subject.  One  point  credit  will  be  given.  Class  to  meet  six  hours  each 
week. 

5.  Jewelry  Making.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  it  a  course  in  jewelry- 
making  will  be  given,  covering  the  processes  of  sawing,  soldering,  stone 
setting,  and  reposse.  Six  studio  periods;  one  credit  is  allowed  for  the 
full  six  weeks. 

6.  Metal  Work.  In  addition  to  the  course  in  jewelry-making  there 
will  also  be  offered  a  course  in  heavier  metal  work.  The  processes  of 
sawing,  etching,  soldering,  repousse  and  raising  will  be  covered  in  the 
making  of  such  articles  as  desk  sets,  plates,  bowls,  lanterns,  etc.  Class 
meets  three  periods  of  two  hours  each.     One  credit. 

Laboratory  Fees — For  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  each  50c;  for  courses  5,  6, 
each  $1.00. 

COURSES  IN  BOTANY. 

General  Botany.  This  is  a  course  in  general  botany  for  teachers 
who  wish  to  review  for  State  examinations.  Daily  recitations  or  lectures. 
No  College  credit  will  be  allowed. 

Taxonomy  of  Flowering  Plants,  Weeds,  Etc.  This  course  aims  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  structure  and  classification  of  flowering 
plants,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  economic  importance.  A  de- 
tailed study  will  be  made  of  well  selected  types.  Practice  in  the  use  of 
keys  and  identification  of  plants  will  be  given.  The  student  will  make  a 
herbarium  and  identify  as  many  specimens  as  time  will  permit.  Frequent 
field  excursions  will  be  made  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Eight  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Two  College  credits  will  be 
allowed  for  students  who  have  the  equivalent  of  Botany  20  and  21  of  the 
College  courses.     Fee,  $1.00. 
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COURSES  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

General  Chemistry.  This  course  deals  with  the  general  principles 
of  the  science  and  extends  through  the  divisions  known  as  the  non- 
metals. 

Courses  100  and  101;  6  credits;  1  recitation;  1  laboratory  period  of 
two  hours  daily,  for  each  course  number. 

Organic  Chemistry.  This  is  a  brief  course  in  Organic  Chemistry,  and 
is  provided  for  the  students  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 

Course  200;  3  credits;  1  recitation;  1  laboratory  period  of  two  hours 
da:jy. 

Chemistry  of  Foods.  An  advanced  course  for  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  consisting  of  practice  in  the  best 
methods  as  applied  in  food  analysis  and  in  detection  of  common  adulter- 
ants.    Opportunities  for  research  work  will  be  given  if  desired. 

Course  202;  3  credits;  1  recitation;  1  laboratory  period  of  two  hours 
daily. 

Agricultural  Chemistry.  A  course  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work,  dealing  with  the  more  important  phases  of  chemistry  as 
related  to  agriculture. 

Courses  500  and  501;  6  credits;  1  recitation;  1  laboratory  period  of 
two  hours  daily,  for  each  course  number. 

Laboratory  Fees.  For  each  course  in  Chemistry  a  fee  of  $3.00  and  a 
deposit  of  $2.00  are  charged,  the   latter  returnable,  less  breakage. 

COURSES    IN    PHYSICS. 

Lectures  for  Teachers.  A  course  without  college  credit,  giving  a 
brief  review  of  the  entire  subject.  Text:  Millikin  and  Gale,  A  First 
Course   in    Physics.      Daily    recitations. 

General  Physics.  The  work  of  two  consecutive  summer  schools  will 
cover  the  s?me  ground  as  courses  1  and  2  of  the  regular  school  year. 
Each  summer's  work  will  be  self-contained  so  that  the  course  may  be 
started  at  any  time.     Trignomctry  required   for  entrance.     Five   credits. 

Mechanics  and  Heat  Summer  of  1914 

Electricity,  Sound  and  Light  Summer  of  1915 

Three   hours    daily,    including    recitation,    lecture   and    laboratory- 
Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.     Text:   Watson,   General   Physics. 
If  less  than  five  students  should  apply  for  either  of  the  above  courses, 
but    if    five    or    more    should    apply    For    work    not   listed   above,    the    an- 
nounced  course  will  be  omitted  and   the   desired   work   given   instead. 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  following  courses  in  the  department  of  Industrial  Pedagogy  will 
be  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  preparing  For  the  teachers'  exam- 
inations, and  of  others  who  desire  to  earn  college  credit.  The  amount 
of  credit  granted  is  based  upon  the  regular  requirements,  one  credit 
representing  one   weekly   recitation    for   a   semester. 

Psychology.     A  study  of  general  psychology  by  lectures,  recitations, 
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and  reports;  a  description  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  mental  activity  with 
application  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life;  demonstration  and  experi- 
ments showing  the  relation  of  mental  life  to  the  nervous  system;  the 
significance  of  habit  in  conduct  and  character. 

Value  of  full  course,  three   credits. 

History  of  Education.  A  general  review  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  education  and  its  relation  to  the  civilization  of  the  times;  par- 
ticular attention  given  to  the  rise  of  industrial  education  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  its  place  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  country. 

Value  of  full  course,  three   credits. 

School  of  Organization  and  Management.  A  discussion  and  analysis 
of  the  American  system  of  education,  with  an  interpretation  of  the  pur- 
pose and  spirit  of  each  division;  problems  of  administration  and  teaching 
in  the  public  schools;  the  correlation  of  the  industrial  branches  with 
the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum;  practical  exercises  in  making  pro- 
grams, keeping  records,  filling  out  reports,  and  performing  other  duties 
required  by  the  Oregon  school  law. 

Value  of  full  course,  three   credits. 

These  three  courses  will  be  based  upon  the  text  books  upon  which  the 
teachers'  examinations  are  given  by  the  State  Board  in  psychology, 
history  of  education,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  needs  of 
such  students  will  be  the  first  consideration.  Those  desiring  to  earn 
college  credit  must  supplement  with  more  extended  references  and 
required  readings. 

COURSES    IN    ENGLISH. 

The  courses  in  English  consist  in  the  study  of  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  of  English  and  American  Literature,  and  of  Story-Telling. 
There   will   also  be   a   course   in    Business   English. 

Composition  for  Teachers.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  contemplate  securing  State  Certificates  by  examina- 
tion. The  course  provides  for  a  rapid  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
principles  and  processes  of  rhetoric  and  composition  as  set  forth  by  the 
textbook  prescribed  in  the  State  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools. 
The  plan  of  instruction  includes  lectures,  outlines,  quizzes,  and  class 
c'iscussions. 

English  31.  Exposition.  Assignments  in  textbook,  recitations,  lec- 
tures, tests.  Rapid  review  of  the  whole  composition,  the  paragraph, 
and  the  sentence.  Cursory  view  of  different  expository  types.  A  study 
of  the  argumentative  form  of  discourse,  with  its  accessories.  Assigned 
readings  in  classic  and  contemporary  masterpieces,  with  synopsis  and 
tests  thereupon.  Exercises  in  the  mechanics  of  the  outline  and  the 
brief.  Besides  requiring  frequent  one-page  expository  compositions, 
the  course  will  call  for  the  writing  of  two  expositions  of  from  1000  to 
2000  words  in  length,  an  expository  outline  showing  considerable  elab- 
oration, an  argumentative  brief,  and  a  forensic.     Two  credits. 

English    32.      Narration.      Assignments    in    the    textbook,    recitations, 
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lectures,  tests.  The  accessory  relation  of  description  to  narration  ex- 
hibited in  selections  and  themes.  Studies  and  practice  in  diction.  Me- 
chanics of  dialogue,  with  emphasis  on  the  character  of  the  paragraphing 
of  narration.  Assigned  readings  in  classic  and  contemporary  master- 
pieces, with  tests  thereupon.  The  course  contemplates  the  preparation 
by  the  student  of  five  themes,  ranging  from  800  to  1500  words  in 
length,  exemplifying  different  types  of  the  narrative  form  of  discourse. 
Two  credits. 

English  61.  English  Literature.  A  survey  of  the  development  of 
English  literature  from  its  earliest  times  to  our  own  day.  Study  of 
representative  writers  and  their  masterpieces.  Lectures;  reports  on 
assigned  topics;   discussions.     Two  credits. 

English  71.  American  Literature.  A  study  of  the  literature  of 
America,  including  the  Colonial  Period,  the  Knickerbocker  Writers,  the 
Transcendentialists,  the  Cambridge  Poets,  the  Metropolitan  Writers, 
and   Present  Schools  and  Tendencies. 

For  undergraduate  students  who  expect  to  take  these  courses  for 
college  credits,  the  work  will  be  considerably  extended  in  scope,  involv- 
ing collateral  reading,  resumes,  essays,  and  class  reports.     Two  credits. 

English  191.  Story-Telling.  The  study  of  children's  literature,  and 
the  analysis  and  reproduction  of  short  stories  suitable  for  the  nursery, 
the  kindergarten,  the  primary  grades,  the  playground,  and  the  library. 
The  Myth  and  Hero  Tale;  Holiday  and  Vacation  Stories;  Bible  Stories; 
Folk-Lore.      One   credit. 

English  142.  Business  English.  The  course  aims  to  ground  the 
student  in  the  vocabulary,  forms,  and  usages  peculiar  to  business  and 
administrative  pursuits.  There  is  constant  and  persistent  practice  in 
spelling  and  punctuation,  in  composition  and  letter  writing,  with  a  view- 
to  imparting  to  the  student's  English,  strength  and  virility,  and  to  enable 
him   to  achieve  results.     Two  credits.   * 

COURSES    IN    HISTORY. 

Popular  courses  in  General  History  taughl  by  lectures  illustrated  with 
stereopticon  views — many  of  which  were  taken  especially  for  this  course. 
Ancient  Oriental  Nations,  five  lectures;  Greece,  six  lectures;  Rome, 
seven  lectures;  European  Nations,  ten  lectures.  A  thorough  survey  of 
history,  inspirational  course  as  a  review,  also  may  be  taken  with  sup- 
plementary  reading   and    note   book    for   six    credits. 

Review  course  in  American  History  taught  by  daily  recitations  and 
six  lectures  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views.  With  supplementary 
reading,   three   credits. 

Tn  connection  with  the  courses  in  history,  amateurs  will  be  taught 
how  to  manipulate  the  lecture  lantern,  also  how  to  make  lantern  slides 
for  class  use. 

COURSES  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary  Algebra  B.  This  course  will  consist  of  a  treatment  of 
the   fundamental    operations,   factoring,    highest   common    factor,   lowest 
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common  multiple,  and  fractions.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
factoring. 

One  hour  daily. 

Elementary  Algebra  C.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  theory 
of  exponents,  radicals,  quadratic  equations,  and  longarithms. 

One  hour  daily. 

Plane  Geometry  III.  The*  first  three  books  of  Schutt'e  Plane  Geom- 
etry will  be  studied. 

One  hour  daily. 

Plane  Geometry  IV.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  III  and  will 
complete  plane  geometry. 

One  hour  daily. 

It  is  advised  that  no  student  take  more  than  two  subjects  in  this 
department,  or  take  any  course  in  mathematics  if  carrying  two  credit 
courses  in  other  departments. 

Satisfactory  grades  in  any  of  the  above  courses  will  be  accepted  for 
corresponding  work  in  the  Vocational  Courses. 

COURSES   IN   POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

1.  Commercial  Law,  Com.  306.  A  short  course  in  the  laws  of  busi- 
ness. It  includes  contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  partner- 
ship, corporations,  and  property.  The  course  will  be  given  in  the  form 
of  recitations  and  discussions:  Illustrative  cases  from  court  decisions 
will  be  used  constantly.  27  hours  work  per  week  for  6  weeks  will  be 
required  to  earn  three  credits. 

2.  National  Government,  Com.  320.  (a)  National  Government: 
The  Constitution;  rise  of  the  American  Union;  distribution  and  powers 
of  the  Government;  powers  of  Congress;  powers  of  the  executive;  the 
judicial  departments;  checks  and  balances  of  governments;  govern- 
ments of  territories  and  colonies;  admission  of  new  states;  amendments 
to  the  Constitution;  civil  rights  and  their  guarantees;  protection  of 
persons  accused  of  crimes;  protection  of  contracts  and  property,  etc. 
Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  discussions. 

(b)  American  Politics:  Origin  of  political  parties  in  the  United 
States;  changes,  growth,  and  development;  party  platforms.  27  hours 
work  per  week  for  6  weeks  will  be  required  to  earn  three  credits. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

A  course  in  calisthenics,  including  exercises  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  various  grades  in  the  school,  with  lectures  on  the  place  and 
importance  of  physical  education  in  the  curriculum,  will  be  given  by  the 
regular  college  instructors.  The  director  is  an  experienced  coach  and 
will  give  lectures  on  the  methods  of  training  for  the  various  sports  and 
games  suited  to  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades. 

The  instructor  for  women  will  give  a  course  designed  for  public 
school  teachers  or  students  interested  in  playground  work.  The  psychol- 
ogy of  play,  adaptation  of  play  to  various  ages,  necessity  of  supervision 
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of  play,  simple  equipment  for  school  playgrounds,  organization  of  games, 
will  be  given  briefly.  The  greater  part  of  the  time,  however,  will  be 
given  to  the  practice  of  various  playground  games  and  simple  folk 
dances. 

If  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  formal  instruction  in  the  apparatus 
of  the  gymnasium,  a  class  will  be  organized.  The  ladies  must  provide 
the  regulation  gymnasium  costume.  Lessons  in  swimming  will  be  given 
in  the  swimming  pool  of  Shepard  Hall,  the  student  building.  A  small 
fee  will  be  charged  for  heating  of  water,  towels,  etc.  At  least  two 
stated  appointments  will  be  made  for  surf  bathing  under  the  direction 
of  the  department  during  the  week-end  or  special  excursions  to  Newport. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

No  courses  are  offered  in  the  common  school  branches  in  prepara- 
tion for  teachers'  examinations.  In  the  regular  college  courses,  however, 
it  will  be  possible  to  prepare  in  all  the  higher  branches  required  for  the 
five  years'  and  life  certificates.  For  the  former,  these  branches  are: 
algebra,  composition,  American  literature,  and  psychology;  for  the  lat- 
ter, bookkeeping,  botany,  geology,  plane  geometry,  general  history, 
history  of  education,  English  literature,  and  physics.  Since  the  examina- 
tions occur  in  June  and  December,  both  within  the  school  year,  summer 
study  has  become  a  necessity. 

Notes  and  outlines  obtained  in  this  study  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  student  to  "brush  up"  just  before  the  December  exams,  or  even 
the  following  June  exams,  the  only  plan  that  can  be  followed  by  teachers 
in  active  service,  whose  energies  are  pretty  fully  occupied  in  their  teach- 
ing. Detailed  outlines  with  page  references  will  be  provided  on  the 
texts  prescribed  for  examination  in  psychology,  history  of  education,  and 
theory  and  practice.  This  plan  will  be  followed  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
other  subjects. 

SCHOOL    SANITATION    AND    HYGIENE. 

Believing  that  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  modern 
teacher  in  schools  both  urban  and  rural,  but  particularly  rural,  is  to 
better  health  conditions  among  the  pupils  with  whom  the  teacher  asso- 
ciates, the  Agricultural  College  intends  to  emphasize  the  question  of 
the  proper  training  of  teachers  in  the  general  lines  of  public  sanitation. 
In  rural  communities  in  particular,  it  is  the  school  teacher  who,  outside 
of  the  country  physician,  should  In-  besl  able  to  offer  advice  concerning 
disease  prevention  and  sanitary  conditions  in  the  community  in  which 
she  is  located. 

It  is  primarily  important  that  the  teacher  understand  the  factors 
which  tend  best  to  conserve  the  health  of  the  pupil.  The  place  which  the 
teacher  should  occupy,  therefore,  should  not  be  limited  merely  by  his 
degree  of  learning  derived  from  books.  With  this  end  in  view  at  the 
summer  session,  there  will  be  offered  a  series  of  lectures,  given  by  the 
heads  of  the  Bacteriological  and  Zoological  departments  to  the  teachers 
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in  attendance.  The  subjects  are  those  of  most  importance  in  dealing 
with  the  diseases  of  children.  The  lectures  will  be  elementary  and 
popular  in  character.  They  will  be  as  follows,  and  will  be  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides 

1.  "The  Teacher  as  Guardian  of  Rural   Public  Health." 

2.  "School  Inspection  and  Disease  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and 
Throat." 

3.  "Tuberculosis." 

4.  "Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Conveniences  in  the  School  House." 

5.  "The  Teacher  and  Sex  Hygiene  for  Pupils." 

6.  "Colds,  Lagrippe  and  Other  Infectious  Diseases  of  Children." 

7.  "The  Importance  of  Self  Study." 

8.  "Light  and  Sight  in  the  Schoolroom." 

9.  "Air,  Temperature,  and  Attention  in  the  Class  Room." 

10.  "Furniture  and  Physical  Deformity." 

11.  "Clothing  versus  Comfort." 

It  is  deemed  important  likewise  that  the  College  give  certain  instruc- 
tion along  these  general  lines  to  the  boys  who  may  be  in  attendance 
at  the  summer  school  encampment.  Such  instructions,  therefore,  will 
be  given  them  in  order  to  better  fit  them  to  live.  It  is  believed  that 
instruction  concerning  these  matters  cannot  be  started  too  early  with 
the   child. 

LECTURES   AND    CONFERENCES. 

One  or  two  hours  each  day  will  be  assigned  to  general  lectures, 
which  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  regular  college  faculty  and 
by  others  whose  names  are  listed  in  the  roll  of  the  Summer  School 
faculty.  The  subjects  will  be  both  educational  and  general,  such  as 
will  appeal  to  the  interest  of  all  students  in  attendance. 

Conferences  of  special  educational  interest  along  industrial  and 
economic  lines  will  also  be  held  during  the  session,  announcement  of 
which  cannot  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  printing  of  this  bulletin.  They 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  teachers  in  attendance,  and  the  features  of 
peculiar  significance  to  teachers  will  be  scheduled  at  such  hours  as  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  greatest  number  to  attend. 

Notable  in  the  list  of  special  lecturers  are  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  July  5,  6,  and  7,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  McDougall, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Economics,  Philadelphia,  July  21.  The  former  will 
give  a  series  of  educational  addresses  and  the  latter  a  motion  picture 
entertainment  entitled,  "Ocean  to  Ocean,  Across  the  Canadian  Rockies." 

CORVALLIS    CHAUTAUQUA. 

The  citizens  of  Corvallis  will  have  a  seven  days'  Chautauqua  July 
8-14,  with  a  splendid  program  of  high  class  lectures  and  entertainments, 
including  literary  and  musical  numbers  of  national  fame.  Among  the  at- 
tractions are  Ciricillo's  Italian  Band  of  30  pieces,  II  Trovatore  Grand 
Opera  Singers,  Schumann  Quintette,  Alpine  Yodelers,  Colonel  George 
Bain,  Nels  Darling,  and  Evelyn  Vorglet. 
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BOYS'  SHORT  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

June  16-29. 

A  special  circular  is  issued  and  may  be  secured  by  writing  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Corvallis,  Oregon.  It  contains  illustra- 
tions of  the  sessions  of  1913  and  1914  and  blank  application  for  enroll- 
ment. 

A  two  weeks'  course  in  practical  agriculture  for  boys  of  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  high  school  grades,  will  be  held  on  the  college  farm  at 
Corvallis  in  connection  with  the  regular  Summer  School.  The  purpose 
is  two-fold:  the  value  to  the  boys  who  attend;  the  influence  on  the 
schools  represented  by  these  boys. 

The  boys  will  live  in  Cauthorn  Hall.  School  instruction  will  occupy 
four  to  five  hours  each  day,  including  Saturday,  with  two  entire  after- 
noons free  for  recreation. 

They  will  be  divided  into  groups  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  according 
to  age,  and  more  particularly  the  stage  of  mental  development  and 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  taught  by  college  instructors.  The  method 
will  be  infoimal  and  classes  conducted  in  the  open  fields,  orchards, 
gardens,   barns,  greenhouses,   and   shops,    rather   than   in   the   classroom. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  they  will  engage  in  athletic  games, 
cross-country  hikes,  swimming,  and  amusements  ealculated  to  prevent 
"Jack's  becoming  a  dull  boy."  For  the  purposes  of  recreation,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  so  that  these  pupils  have  the  benefit  of  the  athletic 
equipment  of  the  institution,  including  the  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
and  athletic  fields. 

In  order  to  care  for  the  discipline  and  out-of-school  time  of  the  boys 
in  the  most  approved  way.  an  experienced  man  m  the  management  of 
boys  in  camp  and  in  other  relations,  will  be  placed  in  charge  and  pro- 
vided with  three  to  five  assistants  selected  from  the  college  students 
who  have  the  necessary  qualifications.  This  force  will  be  on  duty 
constantly  both  day  and  night.  The}  will  supervise  the  games  and 
keep  tab  on  each  individual  boy,  so  that  he  will  not  only  be  kept  out 
of  mischief  but  permitted  to  enjoy  his  full  share  of  all  the  good  things 
provided. 

METHOD    OF   ADMISSION. 

Not  more  than  one  hundred  can  be  accommodated  this  summer. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  in  the  order  of  receipt,  with  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  The  application  must  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  or 
principal,  or  in  small  schools  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Approval  must  !><•  based  upon  good  character,  interest  in  agricul- 
ture, ability  to  profit  by  the  course. 

3.  If  a  school  is  selecting  a  candidate  by  competition,  or  other  plan, 
such  candidate  shall  have  the  preference. 
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4.  Not  more  than  one  boy  from  each  ward,  village  or  country  school 
may  be   admitted  if  there  are  applications   from   unrepresented   schools. 

5.  Applications  should  be  filed  on  or  before  June  1.  All  applica- 
tions will  be  acknowledged  and  acted  on  in  ample  time  to  make  neces- 
sary preparation. 

6.  Applications  may  be  sent  after  June  1,  but  no  assurance  can  be 
given  that  they  will  be  accepted. 

EXPENSES. 

All  railroad  lines  in  Oregon  have  given  a  rate  of  one  and  one-third 
fare  for  the  round  trip.  Your  depot  agent  will  give  you  the  figures 
from  your  home.  Board  and  lodging  in  the  dormitory  cost  $9.00  for 
the  course.  Tuition  fee  is  $1.00.  An  additional  allowance  of  a  dollar 
or  two  should  be  made  for  drayage,  note  books,  pencils,  etc.  It  is  not 
well  for  boys  to  have  too  much  spending  money. 

Each  boy  should  be  provided  with  complete  change  of  clothing, 
underwear,  shirts,  and  stockings  for  two  weeks  (he  should  have  overalls 
or  suit  to  work  in) ;  with  bedding,  including  sheets,  blankets  or  com- 
forts and  pillow  slips;  with  towels,  napkins,  handkerchiefs,  comb, 
brushes  for  hair,  teeth  and  clothes.  Tennis  shoes  are  required  on  the 
gymnasium  floor.  Baseball  gloves,  bats,  etc.,  tennis  rackets  and  bath- 
ing suits,  will  also  find  use.  Lockers  will  be  provided  for  safe  keeping 
of  each  boy's  clothing  and  equipment. 

RAILROAD  RATES. 

All  lines  have  granted  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip,  on 
the  certificate  plan.  The  purchaser  must  pay  full  fare  to  Corvallis, 
securing  a  receipt  at  the  time  of  purchase.  If  through  ticket  to  Corvallis 
cannot  be  sold  at  your  station  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  buy  two 
or  more  tickets,  don't  fail  to  get  a  receipt  for  each  ticket,  or  cash  fare 
if  you  pay  on  the  train.  If  for  any  reason  you  fail  to  secure  receipt 
from  ticket  agent,  the  conductor  will  give  you  one,  showing  form  and 
number  of  your  ticket.  Present  your  receipts  at  the  time  of  your  reg- 
istration at  the  College,  in  order  to  secure  necessary  signature  to  entitle 
you  to   return  rate  of  one-third. 

COURSE    OF   STUDY. 

School  will  begin  at  9  a.  m.  and  continue  for  four  or  five  hours,  with 
a  long  noon  recess.  As  stated  above,  two  afternoons  each  week  will 
be  kept  entirely  free  for  recreation.  The  instruction  will  be  very  prac- 
tical and  suited  to  the  age  of  the  boys.  As  a  result  of  these  two  weeks' 
study,  it  is  expected  that  the  boys  will  learn  to  identify  the  principal 
field  crops  which  they  may  see  as  they  go  about  the  country,  learn 
something  of  their  method  of  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting;  will 
have  some  practical  experience  in  caring  for  vegetable  gardens  which 
will  be  put  in  on  the  farm,  so  that  by  the  time  the  boys  reach  Corvallis 
the  various  vegetables  will  be  available  for  their  study  and  cultivation; 
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will  be  able  to  recognize  the  principal  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  horses,  and  to  know  something  of  the  points  of  a  good  animal;  will 
become  interested  in  the  problems  of  breeding  up  a  good  flock  of 
chickens  that  will  not  only  be  ornamental  but  profitable  as  well;  will 
recognize  some  of  the  common  plant  pests  in  orchard  and  garden  and 
know  how  to  treat  them. 

In  short,  the  object  of  the  course  is  to  place  in  the  possession  of  the 
boys  interesting  information  that  will  be  of  some  practical  use  to  them 
immediately  and  will  fill  them  with  an  appreciation  of  the  great  scope 
of  the  study  and  arouse  their  interest  in  pursuing  their  investigations 
further. 

DETAILED   DIRECTIONS. 

1.  If  there  are  any  points  in  the  description  of  this  course  not  clear 
to  you,  or  if  you  desire  special  information,  write  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  School. 

2.  Fill  out  application  blank,  secure  endorsements,  and  mail  as  soon 
as  you  can  before  June  1.  If  later  you  find  that  you  cannot  come, 
notice  should  be  given. 

3.  If  a  school  is  selecting  a  representative,  notice  should  be  sent,  so 
that  reservation  can  be  made. 

4.  A  few  days  before  you  start  from  home,  send  a  card  or  letter 
stating  when  you  expect  to  reach  Corvallis  and  by  what  route. 

5.  Upon  your  arrival  at  depot  in  Corvallis,  make  yourself  known  to 
Reception  Committee,  who  will  wear  badges.  If  for  any  reason  you 
should  miss  them,  report  to  Administration  Building  on  College  Campus. 
The  Reception  Committee  will  look  after  your  baggage  and  take  you 
to  the  dormitory.     All  other  directions  will  be  given  you  there. 

6.  Don't  hesitate  to  ask  for  information  al  any  time,  either  on  your 
way  to  Corvallis  or  after  your  arrival.  You  will  save  time  and  avoid 
mistakes. 
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FACULTY. 

PROF.    WILLIAM    FREDERIC    GASKINS,    Mus.    Bach., 

Voice    Culture,    Singing,    Conducting,    Musical    History. 

Director   of  the   School   of   Music. 

Graduate    Student   Hillsdale    College    Conservatory. 

Graduate  Student  American  Conservatory. 

Graduate    Pupil    of 

Karlton  Hackett,  Chicago.  J.   Harry  Wheeler,  New  York. 

J.   C.  Wilcox,   New  York.  J.  D.  Mehan,  New  York. 

MAY   BABBITT-RESSLER, 

Piano,   Theory,    Pedagogics. 

Pupil    of 

Arthur   Foote,   Boston.  Jean    Marie   Mattoon,   New   York. 

GENEVIEVE    BAUM-GASKINS, 

Organ,   Piano. 

Graduate  American   Conservatory,  Chicago. 

Pupil    of 

William  Middleschulte,  Chicago.  Karlton   Hackett,   Chicago. 

John  J.  Hattstaedt,  Chicago.  William  Nelson  Burritt,  New  York. 

William  Frederic  Gaskins,   Chicago. 

CORINNE   BLOUNT, 
Harmony,    Counterpoint. 

E.  HELLIER-COLLENS, 

Violin,  'Cello,  Viola. 

Graduate    and    Gold    Medalist    of    Victoria    College    of    Music,    London, 

England;     student     of     Dr.     Adolph     Brodsky,     Royal     College, 

Manchester,    England;    First    Violinist    of    Royal    Opera 

House     Orchestra,     Manchester,     England. 

E.  H.  ALLEN, 
Mandolin,  Banjo,   Guitar. 

HARRY  L.  BEARD, 
Band   Instruments. 

Arrangements  for  the  study  of  voice  culture  and  singing,  piano, 
pipe  organ,  harmony,  history  of  music,  stringed  and  band  instruments 
may  be  made  with  the  Director  at  his  office,  at  any  time  during  the 
first  week  of  the  summer  session. 

A  limited  number  of  pupils  in  the  study  of  pipe  organ  will  be  accepted 
by  making  application  therefor  not  later  than  June  24. 

Unless  otherwise  designated,  all  instruction  is  in  private  individual 
lessons  of  30  minutes'  duration.     Only  such  lessons  will  be  made  up  as 
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may  have  been  omitted  by  reason  of  the  severe  illness  of  the  student  or 
the  instructor's  unavoidable  absence. 

Tuitions  will  not  be  refunded  for  discontinuance  of  lessons. 
Fees  for  instruction  and  practice  are  as  follows,  payable  in  advance 
at  the  business  office  of  the  College: 

Voice  culture  and  singing,  Prof.  Gaskins $22.50  a  term 

Piano,  Mrs.  Ressler,  Mrs.   Gaskins 22.50  a  term 

Piano,    Miss    Blount   18.00  a  term 

Pipe  organ,  Mrs.  Gaskins  24.00  a  term 

Stringed   instruments,    Mr.    Hellier-Collens 22.50  a  term 

Banjo,   Mandolin,    Guitar,    Mr.    Allen 18.00  a  term 

Band  instruments,  Mr.  Beard 14.00  a  term 

Harmony,  Miss   Blount  7.50  a  term 

Piano   teachers'   special    course   in   the    Leschet- 

izky  Method,  Mrs.  Ressler,  20  lessons 50.00 

For  these  tuitions,  students  are  entitled  to  three  lessons  a  week  in 
voice  culture  and  singing  or  piano;  or  to  two  lessons  in  pipe  organ;  or 
to  three  class  lessons  a  week  of  one  hour  each  in  harmony. 

Practice  on  piano  in  private  room  may  also  be  obtained  by  application 
to   the   Director.      Pianos   are   located   on   the    campus,    and   within    easy 
reach  of  living  quarters  and  class  rooms. 
Rates  for  practice  are  as  follows: 

One  hour  a  clay,  for  six  weeks $  2.50 

Two  hours  a  day,  for  six  weeks 5.00 

Three  hours  a  day,  for  six   weeks 7.50 

Four  hours  a  day,   for  six   weeks 10.00 

Five  hours  a  day,  for  six   weeks 12.50 

Practice  on  pipe  organ: 

One   hour  a   day 6.00 

Two  hours  a  day 10.00 

Three    hours   a    day 15.00 

The  pipe  organ  for  use  in  teaching  is  a  new  Kimball,  modern  in 
every  respect,  and  of  superior  tone  and  mechanism. 

For  additional  information,  address  William  Frederic  Gaskins,  Direc- 
tor, Administration  Building,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 


APPLICATION  BLANK 

DATE 1915 

Director   E.   D.   RESSLER, 

O.  A.   C.   Summer   School,   Corvallis,   Oregon. 

Dear   Sir: — Please   enroll   my  name   as    a   prospective    student   in   the 
Summer  School. 

Reserve  room  for  me  in  dormitory. 
(Cross    out    above    if    not    desired) 

I    shall   reach    Corvallis 

(Write  date  above) 

I  desire  to  register  in  courses  checked  below. 

Name    

Address     - 

O.  A.  C.  SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSE,  1915. 
A.   I.     Courses  for  Elem.,   H.   S.  and  Special  Teachers   (Indicate  by   Xo. 

Sec   calendar)    


A.   11.     Vocal  and   Instrumental  Music 

A.  III.     Short  Courses  

A.   IV.     Courses  for  College  credit 

A.  V.     Preparation  for  Teachers'   Examinations 

B.  T.    Course  in  Domestic  Science  and  Art 

B.    IT.      Course   in    Manual    Training 

B.    III.      Course    in    Commercial    Branches 

B.  JV.     Boys'  Agricultural  Course      
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